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as in the instances Dr Lowie quotes, sometimes grotesquely inaccurate 
is well known; that it is sometimes extraordinarily accurate and often 
generally correct is equally a matter of record. Absolutely unqualified 
statements like that of Dr Lowie's are usually dangerous. 

R. B. Dixon 

Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Dr. S wanton's Reply 

The point raised by Dr Lowie is one deserving consideration. I 
think, however, that he has made a misstatement in the first instance 
by saying that Dr Dixon and I "repeatedly use the native statements 
of origin and migration when other data in the shape of ethnological, 
linguistic, or archeological information are not available or are at least 
not cited." As a matter of fact, the number of cases in which we depend 
solely on traditional evidence is small. 

As to the value of traditional evidence itself my experience may 
be different from that of Dr Lowie. It is true that much of that evidence 
is unreliable but in one particular I have found a very considerable 
measure of reliability, viz., as to the region, or at least the direction, from 
which the tribe came. I am not here referring merely to testimony 
drawn from myths or migration legends but to the opinion current in the 
tribe or shared by the older members of it. On the basis of my own 
experience, I would say that in the cases which we can check up the 
supplementary evidence confirms the tradition about nine times out of 
every ten. In cases which we cannot check up we therefore find a 
preponderance of probability that the tradition of origin has a historical 
basis. At least I consider the statement "I cannot attach to oral 
traditions any historical value whatsoever under any conditions what- 
soever" unwarrantable, as unwarrantable as if I should say "I cannot 
attach to resemblances based on anthropometric measurements any 
historical value whatsoever under any conditions whatsoever." 

John R. Swanton 
Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Washington, D. C. 

Interpreting Ceremonialism 
Evolutionary theory has worked for harm as well as for good in 
ethnology. Its career began virtuously enough in routing out both the 
religious and the rationalistic 1 theories of social origins; but then, arro- 

1 Rationalistic, juridicial theory was driven back, but perhaps hardly routed. 
For in the explanation of society as a bed of fossilized customs, any practice, however 
grotesque, may be assumed to have been reasonable when it originated, a compromise 
that has made the theory of survivals fairly acceptable to the legal mind . 
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gant and over-ambitious, it bullied scientists as well as publicists into 
the belief that its offspring, the theory of social survivals, was a master 
key to all sociological locks. And yet many customs which have come 
to be explained as mere relics of the past can be understood far better 
as vital expressions of contemporaneous psychoses. I refer in particular 
to the customs I take to be ceremonial expressions of our chronic aversion 
to adaptation, to changing our habits. 

Deep and abiding as our aversion to change may be, it has at times 
to be overcome. The facts of age and of sex, of roaming and of death, 
have to be met. Despite our ingenuity, we do grow up, we grow old, 
we fall in love, we fall out of love, we leave home, we die. These changes 
in our circumstances we dodge to be sure, as well as we can, ignoring 
them or the prospect of them from day to day, and for more or less con- 
siderable periods. Instead of acknowledging them as they occur or 
appreciating their imminence, we wait until they have us by the throat. 
Then all of a sudden there is a capitulation. It is announced to the 
world that we have come of age, that we have become a man, that we 
are "coming out," that we are mating^, that we have borne a child, 
that we are divorcing, that we are setting out on our travels, that we are 
bereaved by death. 

The announcement and the other ceremonies accompanying it, the 
telete 1 — birthday and anniversary rites, initiation rites, weddings, fare- 
wells, funerals — are sometimes a formal protest against the inevitable 
change or adaptation, mere ceremonial bluster; but more often they are 
a balm for the perturbation aroused by the change, a kind of shock 
absorber. They divert our attention from the subjective adaptation to 
the objective, from introspection or observation of the other's personality 
to consideration of material, impersonal things, and most important of 
all, from the change as one to be met individually to one to be met 
collectively. It is a support to realize that others have gone through 
with it before. It gives all a reassuring sense of solidarity, of participa- 
tion, the support of numbers. Epochal ceremonial also gives us a sense 
of assurance that the change is made once for all and that the more final 
the break with the past the more settled will be the future. It is the 
uncertainty which is wearing, and disquieting enough to give one a sense 



1 Very significant is this Greek word, reXer^, for rite. It comes from a root meaning 
"to grow up," but it was applied not only to initiation at puberty, but to weddings, 
to funerals, to all "mysteries." As Dr Harrison points out, the term indicates the 
two factors of any rite, " the putting off of the old, the putting on of the new." (Ancient 
Art and Ritual, p. 112. New York and London, 1913). 
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of danger. That is why in times of recognized change, in crises, at 
birth, at adolescence, at marriage, during illness, at death, evil spirits 
are supposed to be abroad and bent on harm. Hence, much of epochal 
ceremonial has to do with the exorcising or placating of evil spirits 
and, supplementarily, with the enlisting of spirits who are benevolent 
and helpful. 

Our fear of change is back not only of supernatural practices at 
critical times but of endless taboos, at these times and all the time. 
These taboos are concerned for the most part with social relations, for 
our habits are most readily upset by the habits of others, our personality 
most influenced by theirs. Personal contacts are therefore dangerous, 
alarming, to be safeguarded. And yet gregarious creatures as we are, 
we crave them. Taboos of personal isolation, taboos on intimacy, 
conventionalities we call them when we begin to question them, are 
our way out, our way of reconciling the instinct of gregariousness and 
the instinct for routine, our longing for one another and our dread of 
change. 

The taboos of personal isolation have led observers to posit an original 
individualism which society has had to overcome. But do not the taboos 
of personal isolation, the bulk of conventionalities, arise almost wholly 
between persons who are unlike in type and whose conformity to type is 
imperiled in each case by the unlikeness of the other? They avoid each 
other or raise up barriers against each other merely because they are 
unlike. Intolerance of an unlike type is a collective, not an individual- 
istic, expression. 

With the passing of the fear of change, contact with the unlike in 
type will not be dreaded. Tolerance for them will develop. Nay, even 
individualism, the departure from any type, may be welcome, the play 
of personality upon personality becoming of social concern. Now, once 
absorbed in the problems of personality, we shall be in danger of losing 
the psychological clue to ceremonial. Are there not today funeral rites 
and mourning practices whose meaning is obscure? The lines between 
age classes have become faint enough to make puzzling the some time 
importance of adolescence and initiation celebrations. As for marriage 
ceremonial, the meaning of much of it is already lost, and when mating 
becomes the personal matter it promises to be, a wedding will be more 
than ever an enigma. Some day there will be no such opportunity as 
I had a while ago to puzzle out its significance. I happened to be present 
in Boston at a family council to determine whether or not the little 
son of a remarrying widow was to attend her wedding. The argument 
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ran entirely along the lines of whether the ceremony would be a shock to 
the boy or a shock absorber. The mother wanted him to be present. 
"Since there is to be an abrupt change in my boy's life," urged she, "I 
want the ceremony to be a pleasant occasion for him, and it will be." 
The paternal grandmother took the opposition. "Your marriage will 
be a shock to him," she said, "let him learn of it little by little. Since 
you are going away, he need not hear of it at once." " It will be a shock," 
said an uncle, "but better let him have it all at once, get through with it." 
To sum up, ceremonialism, and I have been referring merely to 
epochal ceremonialism, is not so much a bed of fossils, of relics of mori- 
bund custom, as a living manifestation of aversion to change. To 
primitive and modern alike, ceremonial is a shock absorber, a mitigating 
diversion from the change become inevitable. The crisis view of change 
has begun, however, to pass out; under the compulsion of our new 
concepts of personality, change is being met as it occurs. The time may 
come when life will give no clue to ceremonialism, ceremonialism having 
passed out of life. Then it will not be a question of tracing back a 
ceremonial fragment to its ancient bed, a childish puzzle, but a question 
of psychological diagnosis made extremely difficult by its detachment 
from current experience. A dying out type of psychosis may be in even 
more urgent need of description than a dying out people. 

Elsie Clews Parsons 
New York City 

Blackfoot Relationship Terms 

In attempting to use extant collections of terms of relationship for a 
comparative study of Algonkian tribes, we reap the result of the former 
lack of interest in this subject in the form of inadequate and conflicting 
data. In general, the information given by investigators for individual 
tribes is scanty, ambiguous, and otherwise at fault. The schedules 
usually include only relatives in the immediate family of the person 
using the relationship terms, the cousins and their children being most 
frequently ignored, and few discriminations due to the sex of the speaker 
are recorded. The most comprehensive body of data, that of Morgan 
in his "Systems of Consanguinity and Affinity of the Human Family," 
containing palpable errors, apparent contradictions, and frequent 
omissions, is presented in an atrocious form, such that it discouraged 
subsequent research in this field. Only in the belief that it may stimu- 
late the acquisition of new material for the correction of the old, and to 
place on record for the convenience of field-workers the form of an Algon- 



